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testimony to the strength of popular hatred of the
British Occupation. Well may he have murmured
Vanitas vanitatum^ as he noted the absence of Egyp-
tians. Yet if his name and work are unhonoured
in Egypt, the memory of both will endure so long as
history is read in England; and the students of
the Victorian era will rank Cromer with the great
figures of that illustrious period. Beneath his Liberal
professions, Cromer was a convinced Imperialist: a
profound believer in the Divine mission of Great
Britain to rule backward nations for their own good.
Not, in his opinion, was it for such races to claim self-
government, nor for politicians at home to dictate
the forms of control. Neither were fitted to exercise
such privileges or duties.

Sir Eldon Gorst,1 the new British Agent, had already
had wide experience of Egypt, and during a brief
period of duty at the Foreign Office2 he was at leisure
to review his early impressions. His intellect was too
acute to allow him to nurse the belief of his pre-
decessor, that a virile and prosperous nation, if lightly
taxed and given honest administration, will submit
uncomplainingly and for ever to exclusion from repre-
sentative government. This judgement was shared
by other Englishmen, both at home and in Egypt.
Members of the great Liberal Party were disturbed
by Lord Cromer's reactionary policy. The handling
of the Dinshawai incident had turned their eyes
towards Great Britain's position in Egypt. There
was no talk as yet of evacuation: nothing more than
the expression of a wish that Egyptians should be
admitted to a larger share of the Administration than

1  Gorst first came to Egypt as a Secretary of the Diplomatic Service,
and later accepted temporary service with the Egyptian Government.
He had been in succession Adviser to the Ministers of Interior and
Finance.

2  Where he was a Permanent Under-Secretary of State.